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LOWER    CALIFORNIA,  MEXICO 
INTRODUCTION 

Having  had  a  Personal  experience  of  living  in 
and  traveling  over  Lower  Califcrnia  for  many 
years,  since  1894,  I  am  glad  to  give  to  the  pub= 
lie  all  the  information  I  may  be  able  concerning 
this  country  that  is  soon  to  come  into  notice  as 
never  before.  Some  people  confound  Lower  Cali- 
fornia  with  Southern  California.  We  must  re= 
member  that  Lower  California  is  that  part  of  Cal= 
ifornia  that  belongs  to  Mexico  and  is  a  peninsula 
that  extends  one  thousand  miles  south  of  the  U. 
S.  boundery  line.  It  is  from  fifty  to  seventy=five 
or  an  hundred  miles  wide. 

It  ii>  not  my  purpose  to  give  a  history  of  the 
country  nor  statistics  nor  exact  measurments  nor 
datee,  but  simply  to  narrate  seme  facts  gained  by 
personal  experience  while  traveling  over  the 
country.  1  am  convinced  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  Lower  Califronia  at  this  present  time 
are  anxious  to  know  the  facts  as  they  really  exist 
in  cider  to  irake  their  plans  intelligently.  While 
1  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  coun= 
try,  I  have  no  land  schemes  in  view  nor  any  per= 
sonal  interest  in  view  other  than  the  pittance  1 
may  receive  from  the  sale  of  this  little  book 
which  is  written  and  printed  by  myself. 

I  will  say  that  my  mission  in  Lower  California 
was  that  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  and  one  thing 
1  have  asked  of  Gcd  and  will  ask  it  also  of  any 
Government  that  may  have  the  rule  over  that 
country  is  that  it  may  be  free  from  the  bondage 
of  theucustom  house  and  that  it  also  be  free  from 
the  importation,  sale  and  manufacture  of  intox- 
icating liquors. 
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PART  I 
First  experiences  in  Lower  California. 

TIA  JUANA 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  in  company  with  an- 
other man,  we  visited  Tia  Juana  (Aunt  Jane),  a 
border  town;  fifteen  miles  from  San  Diego,  Cal 
On  the  American  side  we  found  one  of  the 
wickedest  little  towns  we  were  ever  in.  Being 
near  the  line,  there  were  renegades  of  every  de- 
scription, both  men  and  women.  There  were  few 
if  any  families.  Later  on  it  was  almost  com- 
pletely wiped  off  of  the  map  by  a  flood  that 
came  down  the  Tia  Juana  river. 

As  we  crossed  the  line  and  felt  the  quietness 
and  saw  the  children  playing  in  the  streets,  it 
seemed  like  going  into  a  new  world.  I  then  and 
there  felt  that  Lower  California  was  my  country. 
I  felt  that  I  was  at  home. 

The  town  consisted  of  one  long  street  and  a 
few  scattering  houses  on  different  roads.  There 
was  a  little  old  house  used  as  a  school-house,  a 
little  Catholic  church  house,  one  or  two  stores  and 
the  ever-present  customs  house,  which  we  trust 
will  be  abolished.  It  is  no  benefit  to  the  people 
an-1,  only  puts  them  in  bondage  to  support  a  con? 
pany  of  unnecessary  officials.  This  added  to  thei. 
already  impoverished  state,  makes  their  lot  a 
hard  one.  These  poor  people  who  should  have 
their  burdens  lightened  are  oppressed  with  pay- 
ing almost  double  for  everything  that  comes  across 
the  line,  their  only  base  of  supplies. 

\\<*  visited  this  place  several  times  and  found 
that  it  had  grown  to  some  extent.  Although  the 
Tia  Juana  river  runs  through  the  place,  yet  there 
is  but  little  irrigation,  on  account  of  the  un- 
evenness  of  the  land. 


I  afterward  passed  over  nearly  all  this  country 
between  Tia  Juana  and  Ensenada,  traveling  both 
the  inland  route  and  also  along  the  coast.  The 
coast  route  was  only  a  trail,  but  the  inland  route 
was  a  wagon  road.  We,  however,  traveled  it 
afoot,  having  a  donkey  to  carry  our  baggage.  It 
took  us  ten  days,  but  we  traveled  it  slowly,  call- 
ing at  all  the  houses. 

The  country  is  not  mountainous,  but  uneven 
and  quite  hilly.  The  people  for  the  most  part 
kept  cattle  and  horses  and  turned  them  out  on 
the  hills  and  valleys  to  graze.  Once  or  twice  a 
year  they  had  a  "round  up,"  when  all  the  stock 
is  branded. 

There  are,  however,  some  beautiful  valleys 
between  Tia  Juana  and  Ensenada,  but  the  great 
drawback  was  that  they  were  each  one  owned 
by  one  man.  This  is  the  trouble  with  Mexico  in 
general,  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  why 
the  Mexicans  are  fighting.  In  Lower  California 
this  will  undoubtedly  be  overcome  when  the  coun- 
try is  opened  up.  It  is  not  much  wonder  that  they . 
are  not  willing  to  sell  a  part  of  it  when  they  can 
get  only  a  few  dollars  per  acre.  Neither  is  it  any 
wonder  that  others  do  not  buy  and  pay  more  for 
the  land  under  the  conditions  they  have  been 
subjected  to  in  the  past.  The  valleys  are  all  right, 
fertile,  level  and  extensive. 

About  half  way  from  Tia  Juana  to  Ensenada 
is  the  Vallecito,  a  long,  beautiful  valley,  owned  by 
one  man.  There  are  several  families  of  the 
laborers  and  a  small  flour  mill. 

Further  south  is  the  valley  of  Guadalupe,  a 
still  larger  valley,  stretching  off  toward  the  ocean. 
This  was  in  the  possession  of  two  brothers,  Amer- 
icans. One  had  married  the  Mexican  widow, 
who  owned  it.  They  needed  money  to  pay  off 
some  debts  and  to  carry  on  their  ranch.  He  bor- 


rowed  money  of  his  brother  and  gave  a  mortgage 
on  the  place.  Of  course  they  could  not  pay  the 
mortgage,  so  the  brother  came  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  larger  part  of  it.  He  was  an  old  man 
then  and  I  do  not  know  what  has  since  taken 
place. 

There  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  living  near  this 
place. 

From  this  part  of  the  country  is  a  road  leading 
to  Alamo.  I  have  never  traveled  over  that  road, 
but  have  understood  from  others  that  there  is  a 
fi^e  stretch  of  country  in  that  direction.  I  have 
traveled  the  road  from  Ensenacla  to  Alamo,  and 
know  that,  while  there  is  much  rough  country, 
there  are  also  thousands  of  acres  of  good,  level 
land.  Alamo  is  a  mining  town,  in  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  from  sixty  to  eighty  miles  from  En- 
senada. 

On  the  coast  road  to  Ensenada  there  is  much 
of  the  way  that  is  mountainous,  yet  there  are  a 
few  fine  valleys.  Like  the  others,  these  are 
owned  by  one  family,  with  others  living  there  as 
helpers.  Not  far  down  from  the  line  is  Santa 
Rosalia.  Still  farther  down  is  Santa  Rosa.  Be- 
tween these  is  the  Old  Mission. 

All  are  cattle  ranches.  The  year  we  passed 
through  there,  here  and  there  were  carcasses  of 
cattle  that  had  starved  to  death  because  of  the 
great  drought  that  had  been  over  all  that  part  of 
the  country.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rance.  Upper  California  often  has  a  scarcity  of 
rain  and  the  rainfall  gets  less  and  less  as  you  go 
farther  south.  This  continues  until  we  come  to 
a  place  of  about  three  hundred  miles,  where  there 
is  no  rain  at  all.  After  this  stretch  of  land  is 
passed  the  rains  come  in  the  summer  instead  of 
in  the  winter. 


•(from  She  south) 


EN  SEN  AD  A— (A  Cove  or  Open  Bay) 

About  the  year  1894  another  man,  my  little  boy 
and  myself  took  the  little  steamer,  Carlos  Pa- 
checo,  which  belonged  to  an  English  company 
and  afterwards  was  sold  to  a  Mexican  company 
and  used  on  the  Cnlf  under  the  name  of  La 
Union,  and  sailed  from  San  Diego  en  route  to 
E^senada.  We  left  the  dock  at  nine  o'clock  at 
night  and  before  daylight  were  off  the  coast  in 
front  of  Ensena^a.  I  think  the  distance  is  about 
sixty  miles  direct  course  by  sea.  but  by  inland 
route  it  is  at  least  one  hundred  miles. 

Ensenada  was  a  town  of  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  was  started  by  some  real  estate 
company  from  the  United  States,  but  their  in- 
terest was  afterwards  sold  to  an  English  com- 
pany. This  English  company  had  bought  up  all 
the  land  that  belonged,  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment in  the  northern  district  of  this  Territory. 
All  who  held  land  and  could  not  prove  a  good  ti"tle 
were  -obliged  to  give  it  over  to  them.  This  way 
of  doing  has  been  of  much  annoyance  to  the  Mex- 
ican people.  The  Mexican  government,  in  order 
to  get  money,  have  sold  out  many  concessions  to 
foreigners  and  taken  away  rights  that  belong  to 
th^  reonl^.  The  fisheries  and  nearl  fishing  are 
some  of  these.  The  argument  was  that  they 
would  get  the  money  now  and  after  a  while  they 


would  run  the  foreigner  out.  The  English  com- 
pany cannot  be  there  for  any  other  purpose  than 
for  a  selfish  reason.  It  is  called  a  "Development 
Company,"  but  my  convictions  were  that  it  was 
to  develop  it  for  themselves.  I  believe  I  am  safe 
in  saying,  it  is  of  no  real  benefit  to  the  people 
that  they  have  this  concession.  Ensenada  is  very 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  coast,  surrounded  on 
two  sides  by  mountains,  with  the  sea  in  front  and 
a  loiig  strip  of  level  land  toward  the  south.  It  is 
lighted  by  electricity,  has  a  Customs  House,  Sol- 
diers' Cuartel,  a  flour  mill,  and  a  Catholic  church 
house.  The  schools  and  the  Protestant  church 
were  in  rented  buildings.  There  are  a  goodly 
rumber  of  stores,  and  the  place  is  surrounded  by 
little  ranches,  some  are  dairies,  others  bees,  fruit, 
vegetable  and  grain.  Many  of  these  ranches  be- 
long to  English-speaking  people,  which  came  from 
the^United  States. 

Ensenada  is  the  capital  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Lower  California.  Nearly  every  year 
there  is  rain  enough  to  make  a  crop,  but  some 
years  it  is  too  dry.  Means  of  irrigation  are  not 
much  developed.  Wind  mills  are  used  to  some 
extent.  Water  is  not  far  from  the  surface,  as  the 
land  is  not  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On 
the  east  the  mountains  are  high  and  I  understand 
are  quite  a  reservoir  for  water  if  only-developed. 
The  climate  is  very  fine.  The  winters  are  mild, 
not  so  cold  nor  so  damp  as  they  are  farther  north 
in  California.  There  are  times  in  the  winter 
when  it  is  cold  enough  for  a  frost.  I  also  have 
seen  snow  on  the  surrounding  mountains,  but  this 
is  an  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  sum- 
mers are  cool,  being1  tempered  by  the  ocean 
breezes.  In  short,  we  may  say  that  the  climate  is 
better  than  that  of  San  Diego,  California.  Prob- 
ably no  one  climate  would  suit  everybody,  but 
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Lower  California  has  all  kinds,  which  we  shall  see 
as  we  proceed  farther  in  our  travels.  We  have 
lived  off  and  on  in  Ensanada  two  years,  and  can 
say  we  became  very  much  attached  to  it  as  a 
good  healthful  place  to  live. 

Of  itself  the  immediate  surrounding  country  is 
not  extensive  enough  for  general  farming,  yet  as 
a  central  location,  Ensenada  is  a  good  one.  It  is 
the  only  harbor  for  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  from  San  Diego. 
It  is  a  cove  rather  than  a  bay,  but  an  island  lying 
along  outside  forms  a  wind  break,  thus  making  it 
quite  a  safe  harbor. 

GOING  FARTHER  SOUTH 

Manadero,  Santo  Tomas,  San  Jacinto  Colonette, 

San  Ramon,   San  Quintin,  Rosario, 

Santo  Domingo  and  San  Telmo 

In  January  we  set  out  afoot  with  a  donkey  to 
carry  our  luggage,  which  consisted  of  blankets, 
cooking  utensils  and  foodstuff  for  the  journey, 
and  we  traveled  southward.  There  was  a  wagon 
road,  but  it  was  more  to  our  convenience  to  travel 
in  this  manner.  From  Ensenada  we  traveled  for 
fourteen  miles  along  a  level  strip  of  land,  about 
one  mile  in  width.  Then  we  came  down  into  a 
very  large  valley,  called  the  Manadero  (Spring 
or  Fountain). 

There  were  some  nice  fruit  ranches  in  bearing 
and  others  struggling  their  way  up.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  place  of  great  possibilities,  but  the  proverb  is 
true  here :  "No  excellence  without  great  labor/' 
Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  produced  abundantly 
if  the  grass  and  brush  and  weeds  are  thoroughly 
conquered. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  English-speaking 
people  who  own  ranches  in  this  valley.  There  is 
room  for  much  more  to  be  done  than  has  been 
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done. 

After  crossing  this  valley  we  went  up  a  nine- 
mile  canyon.  A  small  stream  of  water  ran  all  the 
way  through,  and  being  on  a  continual  rise,  we 
reached  an  altitude  where,  at  night,  it  was  cold 
enough  to  form  ice  an  inch  thick,  but  the  days 
were  so  warm  and  pleasant  that  it  soon  vanished. 
There  were,  at  least,  two  or  three  stock  ranches 
along  this  canyon,  and  some  pleasant  places  to 
live.  The  upper  end  of  the  canyon  opened  out 
into  a  long  and  wide  valley.  It  belonged  to  an 
American,  who  had  married  the  Mexican  widow 
that  owned  the  valley.  However,  his  rights  were 
contested  in  the  courts  by  the  woman  who  was 
living  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  beautiful  valley r  but  like  all  the  rest  of 
these  valleys  in  the  present  backward  condition 
of  the  country,  it  is  so  out  of  the  way  that  it 
makes  its  value  small. 

Here  the  road  divides.  To  the  left  we  go  along 
this  valley  on  the  road  to  Alamo,  the  mining 
town  I  have  already  mentioned.  That  road  I 
afterward  traveled  and  found  many  interesting 
fields  of  promise.  Water  was  more  plentiful  in 
this  section  and  irrigation,  if  it  were  necessafy,  is 
more  possible. 

In  speaking  of  large  and  small  valleys,  I  may 
not  be  understood  by  some  people,  as  some  are 
accustomed  to  broad  plains  of  land  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  We  have  this,  too,  to  some  extent, 
but  as  a  rule  not  to  that  extent.  On  the  other 
hand  a  valley  of  a  few  acres  of  level  land  might 
be  considered  by  some  a  large  valley.  Perhaps  a 
happy  medium  between  the  two  will  l)e  what  we 
mean  by  a  large  valley.  It  usually  covers  thou- 
sands of  acres.  I  believe  that  on  this  road  is  a 
level  tract  of  land  that  covers  seven  thousand 
acres.  The  country  is  very  interesting  on  account 
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of  its  level  land  and  high  mountains,  affording  a 
beautiful  scenery. 

Alamo  is  in  a  basin  in  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. Placer  mining  is  carried  on  there,  also 
^there  were  five  mines  in  operation.  Everything 
was  "gold",  "gold."  Even  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, after  the  morning's  work  was  done  up  took 
their  pans,  kettles  and  wash  basins  and  went  out 
to  find  gold,  and  when  they  returned  all  their  talk 
was  about  their  findings.  Some  would  get  twen: 
ty-five  cents  worth  and  some  as  high  as  a  dollar, 
and  still  others  had  found  a  nugget  worth  several 
dollars. 

But  I  must  return  to  our  road  traveling  south- 
ward. As  we  came  out  of  the  nine-mile  canyon 
we  crossed  over  the  hill  and  went  down  the  moun- 
tain into  a  deep,  wide  valley,  that  extended  nine 
miles  to  the  sea.  This  was  the  valley  of  Santo 
Tomas.  The  town  lay  along  the  river  on  the 
south  side  of  the  valley.  The  inhabitants  were  all 
Mexicans,  and  like  nearly  all  Mexican  valleys, 
it  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  horses  and  cattle. 
This  valley  covers  thousands  of  acres,  and  is  very 
level.  As  you  near  the  ocean  you  find  a  good 
many  springs  of  water. 

At  the  little  town  of  Santo  Tomas  is  a  very 
old  Mission  house,  partly  torn  down  and  patched 
up.  It  was  over  one  hundred  years  old.  We 
saw  an  old  lady  that  must  have  been  over  one 
hundred  years  old.  She  was  the  oldest  looking 
and  the  most  withered  person  I  ever  saw,  yet  she 
seemed  to  be  in  good  health  and  quite  active. 
These  people  have  been  in  this  place  a  long  time, 
and  were  evidently, living  as  they  lived  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  river  had  no  deep  channel,  but  seemed  to 
run  on  top  of  the  ground  or  sink  in  the  sand. 
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The  water  came  out  in  springs  near  the  ocean. 
No  doubt,  in  time  of  high  water,  it  spreads  out 
over  the  valley. 

From  Santo  Tomas  on  it  was  necessary  to 
know  where  water  could  be  found  on  the  road. 
During  the  first  day  only  two  places  were  found 
where  water  could  be  obtained.  One  was  about 
five  miles  from  Santo  Tomas,  and  this  was  a  little 
off  the  road  in  rather  a  hidden  place.  The  road 
was  rough  and  mountainous.  At  night  we  came 
to  another  watering  place  in  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  we  camped  for  the  night.  It  was  very 
cold  and  windy,  and  although  we  kept  a  fire  all 
night,  water  froze  between  our  bed  and  the  fire. 
Of  course,  this  being  midwinter,  and  at  that  ele- 
vation, it  was  not  strange  that  it  should  freeze 
at  night.  The  day  was  clear  and  \varm. 

There  is  one  thing  I  have  not  mentioned  that 
may  be  of  interest  to  some,  at  least.  All  along 
our  travels  there  were  an  abundance  of  quail. 
\Ve  had  no  gun,  so  had  no  means  of  catching 
them.  We  tried,  one  night  to  catch  them  on  'their 
roosts,  but  they  flew  before  we  accomplished  our 
purpose.  I  will  say  now  that  the  next  day,  where 
we  stopped,  the  man  shot  twenty-one  quail,  and 
his  wife  baked  them  all  in  a  pie,  and  we  had 
them  to  eat.  I  think  it  must  have  been  better 
than  those  "four  and  twenty  black  birds  baked  in 
a  pie." 

From  the  top  of  the  mountain  we  went  round 
about  until  we  came  down  into  the  valley  of  SAN 
JACINTO. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  country 
and  was  evidently  so  considered  by  the  Friars  of 
olden  days.  Here  had  been  a  great  Mission,  and 
great  store  houses  for  grain.  Then  they  had 
many  Indians  to  do  the  work.  Now  the  Indians 
live  a  few  miles  away,  but  their  easy  way  of  liv- 
ing does  not  improve  the  country.  There  is  quite 
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a  plenty  of  water  but  the  land  is  not  so  level  as 
in  other  valleys.  For  several  miles  there  is  a 
gradual  slope  of  land  extending  to  the  East, 
South,  West  and  to  some  extent  to  the  North. 
As  we  were  traveling  Southward  we  often 
stopped  and  with  wonder  and  admiration  would 
remark:  "What  a  ranch  that  and  that  would 
make!"  I  do  not  want  to  give  a  wrong  impres- 
sion to  the  reader  concerning  this  part  of  the 
country,  nor  to  be  too  enthusiastic,  but  if  I  should 
express  myself  just  as  it  impressed  me,  I  would 
say  that  we  traveled  over  ten  miles  of  as  beauti- 
ful land  as  ever  we  saw.  It  may  be  if  I  should 
pass  over  it  again  it  might  not  impress  me  so 
favorably.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  would  be 
f^  water,  but  as  we  came  to  the  top,  or  ridge, 
there  were  springs  of  water.  There  were  no  in- 
habitants, only  clown  near  the  river,  so  it  may  be 
the  water  was  not  near  the  surface,  surely  only 
this,  and  its  remote  distance  from  market  could 
be  its  only  drawbacks.  It  was  reported  to  us  that 
there  are  mountains  of  iron  in  this  region. 

After  going  down  the  mountain  we  came  to  a 
ranch  near  the  ocean,  owned  by  an  American, 
named  Johnson.  He  had  a  good  many  acres  of 
nice,  level  land,  fenced  in  and  stocked  with  horses 
and  cattle,  besides  this  he  had  miles  of  outside 
rpree  for  his  stock. 

Beyond  his  place  was  a  long  level  tract  of 
country  covered  with  mescal  plant,  with  its  tall 
stems  shooting  up  like  telegraph  poles. 

We  were  now  traveling  nearly  down  to  the 
ocean's  level  and  our  next  place  was 
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COLONET 

where  there  had  been  an  American  colony.  Only 
a  few  remained,  and  these  were  anxious  to  get 
away.  They  had  a  good  valley,  but  it  was  open 
to  the  winds  of  the  ocean.  They  had  not  the 
means  to  develope  the  water,  although  there  was 
plenty  of  it  to  be  had.  The  rainfall  this  far  south 
was  not  so  heavy  as  they  anticipated,  and  the 
years  that  they  were  there  were  exceptionally 
dry.  So  with  their  poverty  staring  them  in  the 
face  and  being  in  a  foreign  country,  they  became 
discouraged,  and  one  after  another  left  their  pos- 
sessions and  returned  to  the  United  States.  It 
was  not  sickness  nor  climate,  for  the  place  was 
very  healthful,  and  the  only  disagreeable  thing 
about  it  was  the  wind.  They  left  their  houses 
standing  there  empty.  One  family  remained  to 
care  for  the  things,  and  one  man  who  had  come 
there  on  account  of  the  asthma,  was  either  not 
able  to  get  away  or  did  not  care  to  go. 

A  short  distance  from  Colonet  was  the  valley 
of 

SAN  RAMON. 

This  valley  belonged  to  an  Englishman.  It  was 
quite  a  large  valley,  that  extended  to  the  ocean 
and  back  of  it  coming  from  the  mountains  was 
a  large  stream  of  water,  but  was  lost  in  the  sand 
before  it  got  far  down  in  the  valley.  It  must  be 
understood  that  I  am  describing  this  country  after 
it  had  passed  through  a  two  or  three  years  of 
drought  and  no  rain  had  yet  fallen,  although  it 
was  in  the  month  of  January,  and  none  did  fall 
until  sometime  in  February.  The  usual  rainy  sea- 
son is  from  December  to  April. 
Here  was  a  fine  prospect,  but  almost  wholly  unde- 
veloped. A  ranch  house  was  all  that  Nwas  in  that 
place.  A  Chilian  family  and  an  old  bachelor 
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Irishman  lived  there. 

From  San  Ramon  we  had  a  two  days'  trip  to 
reach  San  Quintin,  with  no  stopping  place  be- 
tween, excepting  an  old  lone  pump.  For  several 
miles  around  the  pump  was  a  level  country,  al- 
most to  the  ocean's  level.  Back  of  this  and  sur- 
rounding it  were  high  mountains.  The  whole 
trip  to  San  Quintin  was  now  made  near  the  shore 
of  the  ocean.  It  was  along  a  level  tract  of  land 
and  the  farther  down  we  got  the  broader  and 
more  beautiful  the  tract  became.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  San  Quintin  the  English  Company,  of 
which  we  have  made  mention,  have  a  ranch  house. 
They  did  lay  a  railroad  from  San  Quintin  to  this 
place,  or  a  part  of  the  way,  at  least,  but  their 
scheme  fell  through  and  nothing  came  of  it  as  far 
as  I  know.  One  thing  is  certain,  they  have  gotten 
hold  of  some  fine-looking  country.  But  here  the 
great  drawback  is  the  lack  of  rain.  They  say  that 
once  for  seven  years  they  never  had  a  drop  of 
rain,  only  fog.  The  water  cannot  be  far  from  the 
surface  as  the  land  is  near  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
For  this  reason  also  the  water  is  not  good  for  irri- 
gation, as  it  is  too  salty.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  where  the  springs  come  out  near  the  ocean, 
the  water  is  fresh  and  good.  That  is  because  the 
rush  of  water  from  the  mountains  is  so  great  that 
it  counteracts  the  pressure  of  the  ocean  water. 

SAN  QUINTIN 

itself  was  a  little  town  built  on  the  sand.     The 
principal  thing  there  was  the  English  Company's 
hotel  and   store.     Since  then  they  have  built  a 
flour  mill.    The  town  is  situated  on  an  inland  bay, 
or  large  lagoon,  suitable  only  for  small  vessels  to 
enter.     The  Carlos  Pacheco  made  regular  trips 
to  that  place.     That  was  then  the  headquarters 
for  the  English  Company.    We  here  learned  that 
the  same  road  continued  on  down  the  peninsula 
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to  a  little  town,  forty  miles  away,  called  Rosario 
From  there  a  trail  continued  on  down  to  the  ena 
of  the  peninsula,  but  that  was  the  last  place  of 
any  consequence  before  coming  to  the  rainless 
district.  However,  I  have  learned  from  those 
who  have  traveled  over  the  road  that  about  sev- 
enty miles  is  the  longest  distance  between  ranches 
of  some  sort.  We  gathered  the  information  that 
the  road  was  level  to  Rosario,  that  there  were 
some  three  hundred  inhabitants,  and  that  it  was  a 
nice,  level  valley.  I  cannot  state  positively  about 
it,  only  as  I  got  it  by  hearsay,  and  that  many  years 
ago.  No  doubt  it  is  about  the  same  now  as  it 
was  then.  They  are  Mexicans,  strongly  mixed 
with  the  Indian.  At  least  that  was  true  of  those 
we  met  who  came  from  there.  This  is  really  the 
condition  of  many  of  the  Mexicans  living  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

Having  finished  our  work  there  we  returned  to 
San  Ramon  and  then  turned  our  course  up  the 
river  into  the  mountains  to  Santo  Domingo.  The 
town  was  built  on  rising  ground,  but  down  along 
the  river  was  a  large  valley  or  meadow.  The  old 
adobe  church  had  a  bell  that  bore  the  date  stamped 
upon  it,  as  I  remember,  of  1701.  Everything 
about  the  town  showed  they  were  slowly  dying 
out.  One  Mexican  widow  owned  all  the  place 
and  was  the  chief  executive  and,  as  far  as  we 
could  see,  the  most  honorable  of  all.  However, 
this  book  is  written  as  a  description  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  know 
about  Lower  California  as  a  future  dwelling 
place,  so  wre  will  not  go  into  details  about  the  in- 
habitants. We  could  relate  many  an  interesting 
incident,  but  it  would  make  our  book  too  large 
and  would  lead  astray  from  the  object  of  the 
book.  It  is  intended  as  a  sort  of  hand  book  for 
Lower  California.  No  doubt  those  who  will  go 
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there  will  have  experiences  of  their  own  and  will 
be  able  to  write  a  book  also.  We  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  we  found  here  and  at  San  Telmo,  the 
next  town  we  visited,  a  people  that,  at  that  time, 
were  in  a  very  bad  humor,  and  were  not  to  be 
relied  on.  Not  all  were  that  way.  This  woman 
and  her  family. at  Santo  Domingo  and  the  judge's 
family,  and  a  few  others  at  San  Telmo  were  well 
disposed,  and  it  was  well  for  us  that  they  were. 

We  learned  that  there  was  another  beautiful 
valley  on  the  Santo  Domingo  river  farther  up  in 
the  mountains.  This  river  contains  the  most 
water  of  any  river  we  saw  in  Lower  California. 
If  this  country  is  opened  up  this  river  will  be 
turned  to  a  good  use.  Perhaps  we  will  have  to 
explain  a  little  about  rivers  as  some  who  read  this 
are  accustomed  to  rivers  like  the  Mississippi,  etc. 
We  who  have  lived  in  dry  countries  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  a  broad  streak  of  dry  sand  a  river* 
and  to  find  a  river  that  actually  has  running  water 
in  it  in  the  dry  season,  it  is  considered  quite  a 
river.  They  all  have  plenty  of  water  in  the  wet 
season.  Perhaps  in  no  place  this  river  had  water 
over  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  this  only  in 
places,  but  its  width  might  have  been  one  hundred 
yards.  That  is  a  big  river  for  a  dry  season  in  this 
country.  Going  from  Santo  Domingo  we  traveled 
close  to  the  mountains  and  then  crossed  the  moun- 
tains into  the  valley  of 

SAN  TELMO 

This  is  ten  miles  or  more  from  Colonet.  East 
of  the  town  is  a  large  valley,  owned  by  an  Amer- 
ican, who  got  possession  of  it  by  marrying  the 
heir,  an  Indian  woman.  The  valley  has  a  good 
supply  of  water. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  at  the  town,  it  is  a  strong 
mixture  of  Indian,  and  everything  is  of  the  crud- 
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est  form  and  indicates  going  downward  instead 
of  going  upward. .  The  land,  however,  is  all  right, 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  nice,  level  land  lies  be- 
tween San  Telmo  and  Colonet  and  also  a  nice 
stream  of  water  in  which  a  good  supply  of  fish 
arid  ducks  were  seen.  Another  advantage  it  has 
is  that  of  being  back  from  the  ocean  far  enough 
to  be  out  of  the  strong  winds  that  blow  at 
Colonet. 

From  San  Telmo  we  went  to  Colonet,  and  so 
returned  the  same  road  back  to  Ensenada.  A 
word  in  regard  to  wild  animals.  One  can  well 
calculate  that  they  are  not  very  numerous  from 
the  fact  that  we  passed  safely  over  the  country, 
unarmed,  not  having  even  a  jacknife  for  protec- 
tion, sleeping  nights  out  in  the  open,  sometimes 
miles  from  any  inhabitant.  The  only  animals  we 
saw  was  a  coyote  an^1  heard  the  cries  of  a  wildcat, 
a^d  heard  the  people  tell  of  a  mountain  lion 
being  in  their  neighborhood  and  of  his  killing  and 
eating  an  old  horse.  We  afterward  heard  that  an 
old  man  sleeping  in  an  open  house  was  killed  and 
his  daughter  and  her  husband  killed  the  lion  with 
an  ax.  I  was  quite  sure  I  saw  one  by  the  light  of 
our  camp  fire  one  night.  It  was  that  or  a  big  bull 
dog  passing  from  one  place  to  another.  Without 
doubt  there  are  some  mountain  lions  in  the  coun- 
try, but  they  are  scarce. 

We  would  not  forget  to  mention  that  plenty 
of  fish  may  be  gotten  from  the  ocean  and  the 
lagoons  that  are  quite  numerous.  Also  mining  is 
carried  on  in  the  mountains.  Alamo  is,  however, 
the  only  place  we  personally  visited. 

We  have  mentioned  just  a  little  of  what  might 
be  said  of  this  northern  district  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia. It  is  just  a  passing  notice  or  a  bird's-eye- 
view,  as  it  were.  It  is  a  great  country,  just  rea'dy 
to  be  opened  up  and  be  developed.  This  is  not  to 
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be  done  by  a  few  individuals  going  there  and 
struggling  along  against  what  would  be  very  ad- 
verse circumstances  for  the  few,  but  it  needs  a 
general  boom,  like  Upper  California  has  had,  and 
a  general  immigration  of  people  who  come  to  stay 
and  make  it  their  home.  Those  who  cannot  pay 
the  high  price  of  land  in  Upper  California,  will 
find  there  just  as  good  land  and  just  as  good 
climate  (if  not  better),  and  all  within  their  means. 
Without  a  safe  and  stable  government  it  would 
not  be  best  to  go,  but  we  trust  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  this  will  be  all  adjusted  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned,  and  all  the  hindrances  will  be  re- 
moved. With  these  passing  thoughts  we  will  pass 
on  to  the  Sunny  Southland. 
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:  PART  ii 

THE  SUNNY  SOUTHLAND 

In  the  fall  of  1897  we,  myself,  wife  and  two 
children  decided  to  go  to  the  southern  district  of 
Lower  California.  However,  it  seemed  good  for 
us  first  to  visit  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  before 
going  to  La  Paz,  Lower  California.  There  was 
no  other  way  to  go  but  by  boat.  So  we  shipped 
aboard  the  Orizaba,  which  then  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  to  Mexican  ports.  Our  fare  from  En- 
senada  to  Mazatlan,  was  seventy-five  dollars, 
Mexican  money,  being  two  full  fares  and  a  half 
fare.  I  think  the  captain  gave  us  a  special  rate. 
By  accident  I  left  behind  my  overcoat,  but  I 
never  needed  it  until  I  came  back  to  the  United 
States.  It  took  us  five  days  to  sail  from  Ensenada 
to  Mazatlan.  We  had  a  good  view  of  Lower 
California  from  the  ocean,  but  one  cannot  form 
much  idea  of  the  character  of  the  country  at  that 
distance.  It  appears  to  be  one  continuous  moun- 
tain range,  but  often  the  ranges  seemed  to  head 
toward  the  sea  and  to  have  openings  as  if  it  might 
be  openings  to  valleys.  The  farther  south  we 
went  the  dryer  the  mountains  appeared.  At 
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length  they  began  to  get  green  and  finally  they 
were  quite  green. 

We  passed  several  large  islands.  One  is  called 
the  Cedros  island.  I  think  some  mining  is  carried 
on  there,  but  the  sea  was  so  rough  that  it  seems 
one  has  to  almost  risk  his  life  to  land  there.  No 
doubt  it  is  quite  interesting  after  one  gets  there. 
I  understand  there  are  quite  a  quantity  of  moun- 
tain sheep  and  wild  goats  there.  It  is  quite  a  large 
island.  Next  we  came  to  Magdalena  Bay.  This 
is  formed  by  two  or  three  outlying  islands  that 
renders  it  a  bay  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length. 
It  is  almost  a  sea  of  itself.  From  here  are  inland 
lagoons,  where  small  crafts  may  sail  inland  some 
forty  miles.  The  little  town  of  Magdelana,  of 
one  hundred  inhabitants,  is  built  on  an  island,  and 
their  drinking  water  was  brought  about  forty 
miles  in  a  little  boat.  Not  much  rain  falls  here, 
but  plenty  of  fog.  It  is  said  to  be  very  healthful. 
The  principal  occupation  is  the  gathering  of  a 
sort  of  fungus  that  grows  on  brush  and  rocks  and 
is  used  for  dyeing.  Sea  turtles  of  great  size  and 
in  great  numbers  are  shipped  from  here.  I  was 
told  that  San  Ignacio,  Purisimo  and  Comundu 
may  be  quite  easily  reached.  These  are  inland 
towns,  and  are  situated  in  beautiful  valleys  and 
have  a  good  class  of  inhabitants.  In  fact  all  or 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  district 
are  of  good  class,  being  of  quite  pure  Spanish 
origin.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  in  no  part 
of  Mexico,  where  I  have  been,  can  be  found  a 
better  class  than  here  in  this  southern  part  of 
Lower  California. 

I  was  told  that  there  was  a  strip  of  level  land 
five  hundred  miles  long  along  the  coast  of 
Magdalena  Bay.  There  seems  to  be  great  possi- 
bilities in  this  region  when  once  developed.  I 
am  obliged  to  rely  for  my  information  on  what 
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I  learned  upon  inquiry  of  those  living  in  the  place. 
I  have  been  twice  in  the  bay,  and  as  far  as  I  could 
see  with  my  eyes  it  was  true. 

The  town  of  Todos  Santos  (All  Saints),  lies 
farther  to  the  south  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  has 
no  harbor.  The  climate  along  this  coast  is  de- 
lightful, being  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  the 
summer,  tempered  by  the  breezes  from  the  ocean. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  most  healthful  place  and  the 
finest  climate  in  the  world,  yet  of  course  sickness 
and  death  comes  here  as  it  does  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

When  we  reached  Cape  Saint  Lucas  we  came 
into  a  very  rough  sea,  being  where  the  current 
from  the  ocean  and  the  current  of  the  Gulf  met. 
Thus  we  knew  very  well  when  we  entered  the 
Gulf  of  California.  Here  we  left  behind  the  cool 
breezes  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and  entered  into  the 
hot  climate  of  the  Gulf.  The  officers  and  sailors 
took  off  their  flannel  clothes  and  put  on  thin, 
white  muslin  suits.  This  is  within  the  torrid  zone. 
The  sun  shines  three  hundred  and  sixty  days  in 
the  year.  The  storms  come  in  the  summer  in  the 
way  of  thunder  showers  or  a  "chubasco."  The 
"chubasco"  is  the  big  storm  of  the  season,  and 
reaches  Mazatlan  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  of 
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October.  It  reaches  the  southern  part  of  Lower 
California  about  the  twenty-fifth  or  twenty- 
eighth  of  September.  Some  years  it  is  terrific. 
The  Gulf  is  three  hundred  miles  across  from 
Lower  California  to  Mazatlan. 

A  few  miles  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  is  San  Jose 
del  Cabo.  It  is  situated  on  a  cove  at  the  end  of 
the  Peninsula  on  the  east  side.  The  sea  is  very 
heavy  and  landing  is  quite  dangerous.  It  is  done 
by  means  of  small  boats,  mostly  dugouts.  These 
are  rushed  through  the  breakers  on  to  the  beach. 
The  most  interesting  sight  to  us  was  our  first  in- 
troduction to  tall  cocoanut  trees.  The  natives 
brought  on  board  little  cheeses  and  some  sweet- 
ened guava  and  cactus  fruit,  done  up  in  corn 
husks,  also  sugar  cane. 

I  will  not  now  particularly  describe  San  Jose, 
as  I  shall  speak  of  it  again  in  telling  of  our  visit 
to  that  place  by  land. 

We  crossed  the  Gulf  to  Mazatlan.  The  voyage 
was  a  safe  and  measurably  pleasant  one.  For  my 
part,  I  would  not  want  to  cross  this  Gulf  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  it.  I  have  crossed  it  eight  times, 
and  every  time  it  has  been  because  I  had  to,  and 
not  because  I  wanted  to,  and  the  more  I  crossed  it 
the  less  I  wanted  to  do  it  again.  Once  we  crossed 
it  in  a  gale  and  once  in  a  storm.  In  each  case  we 
were  truly  glad  to  get  once  more  to  land.  We 
would  not  give  anyone  to  understand  that  it  is 
always  rough,  for  much  of  the  time  it  is  all  right, 
yet  there  are  times  when  it  is  very  bad. 

We  will  not  describe  our  thirteen  months'  stay 
at  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa,  nor  our  three  years'  stay  at 
Guaymas,  Sonora,  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
Gulf,  only  to  make  mention  of  the  fact  that  all 
along  that  coast  are  fevers  that  do  not  occur  on 
the  Lower  California  side  of  the  Gulf. 
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LA  PAZ— (The  Peace) 

From  Mazatlan  we  sailed  on  a  vessel  called  the 
"Manzanilla",  to  La  Paz,  Lower  California.  We 
sailed  up  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  as  far  as  Altata, 
the  port  to  Culcacan,  capital  of  Sinaloa,  and  then 
directly  across  to  La  Paz,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Lower  California.  The  bay  of  La  Paz  is  some  six- 
teen miles  inland  from  the  main  Gulf.  It  is  a 
beautiful  bay  and  the  city  of  La  Paz,  with  its  tall 
cocoanut  trees  and  tall  palm  trees  that  line  the 
shore  presented  a  very  pleasant  sight  after  pass- 
ing so  many  barren-looking  places. 

La  Paz  is  located  on  a  mesa,  a  few  fet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  Back  of  the  city,  on  the 
north,  are  mountains,  and  a  large  valley  opens 
out  to  the  east.  To  the  south  and  west  lies  a 
wide  expanse  of  land  which  extends  practically 
sixty  or  eighty  miles  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

La  Paz  is  the  capital  of  the  Southern  District  of 
Lower  California.  It  has  about  five  thousand  in- 
habitants. While  the  inhabitants  are  composed  to 
quite  an  extent  of  Indians  and  a  low  class  of 
Mexicans,  yet  the  ruling  class  and  the  leading 
ones  are  a  bright,  intelligent,  sober  and  indus- 
trious class  of  people.  In  fact,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  language,  it  would  not  be  much  unlike  any 
well-disposed  American  town.  There  are,  how- 
ever, very  few  Americans  there,  only  those  who 
have  mining  interests  in  other  parts  of  the  district. 
Gardening  is  carried  on  to  quite  an  extent,  enough 
at  least  to  show  what  might  be  done.  The  only 
mode  of  irrigation  is  by  means  of  wells,  which 
are  in  depth  from  nine  to  fifty  feet.  One  man 
has  five  blocks  of  land  on  which  he  has  five  wind- 
mills and  also  a  gasoline  engine.  He  raises  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  especially  toma- 
toes, which  he  ships  to  the  United  States,  so  they 
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may  have  fresh  tomatoes  in  the  winter  season. 
Everything  comes  on  at  least  two  months  earlier 
than  in  Upper  California.  There  are  others  who 
are  doing  the  same  thing.  Should  such  a  thing 
ever  be  that  a  railroad  should  be  put  through  from 
the  United  States  to  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  all  these 
things,  together  with  some  delicious  fruits  that 
are  so  perishable  that  they  cannot  be  shipped  by 
water,  can  be  quickly  and  more  conveniently  taken 
to  market.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  just 
as  good,  if  not  better  land  than  this  man  has, 
right  adjoining  his.  Grapes  and  all  semi-tropical 
fruit  do  well  here. 

The  beautiful  valley  east  of  La  Paz  is  headed 
by  a  stream  of  water  coming  into  it.  At  the  point 
where  it  enters  the  valley  and  is  soon  lost  in  the 
sand,  is  a  place  walled  in  on  two  sides  by  moun- 
tains of  beautiful  granite.  A  great  reservoir 
could  be  made  here  with  plenty  of  nice  granite 
on  the  spot  to  do  it  with.  This  water  could  be 
brought  to  La  Paz,  a  distance  of  about  eight 
miles,  in  a  direct  line,  or  it  could  be  used  to  irri- 
gate the  lands,  to  some  extent,  at  least. 

La  Paz  has  good  schoolhouses  and  government 
buildings.  The  public'  scma^re  is  nicely  laid  out 
with  a  garden  in  the  center.  The  buildings  in  the 
town  are  mostly  of  brick.  No  fire  companies,  nor 
fire  engines,  nor  insurance  companies  are  neces- 
sary. No  fire  for  heating  purposes  is  necessary  in 
the  houses  and  the  cook  house  is  always  separated 
from  the  living  house.  There  are  no  electric 
lights,  no  street  cars,  no  automobiles  and  no 
steam  cars.  Although  the  road  is  level  all  the 
way  to  Todos  Santos,  a  distance  of  perhaps  eighty 
miles,  yet  all  the  traveling  and  hauling  is  done 
with  mules  and  oxen.  At  La  Paz  there  are 
dairies.  The  cows  are  turned  loose  in  the  morn- 
ing to  go  out  in  the  country,  where  they  please  to 
graze.  At  night  they  return  for  water.  The  rains 
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are  in  the  summer,  but  on  account  of  the  constant 
heat,  vegetables  are  not  successfully  grown  only 
in  the  winter  months.  There  are  eight  months  of 
hot  weather.  The  cool  breezes  do  not  begin  until 
the  twelfth  of  October.  There  is  never  any  fog. 
The  showers  come  up  and  last  an  hour  or  so,  and 
in  one-half  an  hour  afterward  all  is  dry  as  ever. 
When  the  season  is  wet,  that  is,  considerable  rain- 
fall, the  grass  grows  rank  all  over  the  country.  It 
grows  to  about  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  but 
is  scarcely  ever  cut  and  housed,  but  is  allowed  to 
lay  where  it  falls  and  if  the  next  year  is  a  dry  one, 
which  is  liable  to  be  the  case,  the  stock  lives  off 
the  dry  hay  they  pick  up  from  the  ground.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  a  succession  of  dry  years,  when 
much  stock  dies  of  starvation.  During  the  fifteen 
years  we  remained  there,  I  think  this  occurred 
twice.  Once  it  was  very  bad,  yet  no  provisions 
are  ever  made  to  tide  over  these  times.  The 
climate  is  healthful,  but  on  account  of  the  hot 
weather,  it  is  weakening.  This  might  be  over- 
come by  taking  a  trip  to  Todos  Santos  on  the 
Pacific  side  and  spending  some  of  the  time  of  the 
hot  season  there,  butfno  one  ever  does,  at  least, 
that  I  have  known  of.  It  is  taken  rather  as  a 
joke  to  say  it  is  a  fine  day  because  it  is  pleasant 
and  sunshiny.  They  say  it  is  a  fine  day  when  it 
is  cloudy  and  rainy.  It  is  never  cold  enough  for 
a  frost. 

The  disease  most  common  among  the  natives  is 
quick  consumption.  This,  perhaps,  is  due  to  the 
way  they  live,  rather  than  to  anything  else.  Too, 
one's  system  gets  so  they  cannot  stand  a  draught 
or  cool  breeze.  We  spent  many  years  in  La  Paz, 
and  know  it  is  a  very  pleasant  place  to  live. 
THE  SURROUNDING  TOWNS 

Twice  I  went  horseback  to  Mira  Flores.     The 
first  time  I  went  alone,  but  the  second  time  I  was 
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accompanied  by  my  son  and  we  went  on  to  San 
Jose  del  Cabo.  Once  I  went  alone  to  Todos 
Santos.  I  will  proceed  to  describe  the  country, 
giving  what  information  I  gained  from  these 
trips.  We  must,  for  lack  of  space,  omit  many  in- 
interesting  little  things  of  personal  experiences 
that  occurred. 

TRIUNFO 

Triunfo  is  a  mining  town  about  forty  miles 
from  La  Paz,  on  the  road  to  San  Jose.  The 
road  to  Todos  Santos  branches  off  from  this  road 
before  it  reaches  Triunfo.  This  forty  miles  lies 
along  a  level  tract  of  country  that  is  covered  with 
trees  and  cactus  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high.  The 
most  numerous  of  the  trees  is  the  wild  plum.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  not  of  much  account  for  fuel, 
or  anything  else  that  I  know  of.  The  fruit,  when 
perfectly  ripe,  is  eatable,  and  some  kinds  are  quite 
palatable,  but  many  of  the  trees  have  no  fruit. 
The  fruit  of  the  cactus  is  good,  and  in  its  season 
is  abundant.  The  soil  is  nearly  always  light  and 
inclined  to  be  sandy.  There  is  no  running  water 
except  right  after  the  showers.  For  this  reason, 
animals  and  birds  are  scarce.  Neither  is  there  in- 
habitants along  the  road,  except  the  little  town  of 
San  Pedro.  The  Mexicans  live,  as  a  rule,  only  in 
towns.  Yet  we  traveled  safely,  traveling  much 
of  the  time  by  night.  This  is  the  best  time  to 
travel,  as  the  days  are  too  hot. 

We  could  never  get  through  admiring  that 
broad  expanse  of  country,  extending  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  in  every  direction.  Surely 
if  the  question  of  water  can  be  settled  (and  by 
means  of  wells  it  can),  and  this  country  can  be 
agreeably  settled  up,  it  will  be  a  wonderful  coun- 
try. The  mining  man  does  not  see  this,  but  he 
lias! ens  on  to  the  mountains  where  gold  can  be 
obtained. 
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Triunfo  is  a  large  mining  town  among  the 
mountains  and  still  farther  on  down  a  steep 
mountain  and  in  a  narrow  valley  is  San  Antonio. 
All  around  these  places,  in  these  mountains  min- 
ing is  carried  on  to  a  more  or  less  extent.  San 
Antonio  has  some  very  nice  oranges  and  other 
fruit.  A  small  stream  of  water  flows  through  the 
place.  For  a  long  distance  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous, with  here  and  there  little  streams  of 
water  running  through.  The  most  of  the  way 
the  creeks  were  dry.  We  crossed  a  long  valley 
that  seemed  to  extend  to  the  Gulf,  two  or  three 
ranch  houses  were  in  sight.  At  a  narrow  pass 
between  the  mountains  was  the  little  town  of  San 
Bartolo.  Here  was  quite  an  orange  orchard 
along  the  mountain  side,  irrigated  from  a  stream 
that  flowed  from  above.  The  stream  continued 
to  open  up  into  a  wide  valley  that  extended  to  the 
Gulf.  San  Bartolo,  with  its  fountain  of  water 
and  its  surrounding  fruit  orchards,  made  one 
think  of  the  garden  of  Eden.  There  were  about 
three  hundred  inhabitants. 

Following  the  valley  down  we  came  out  on  the 
shore  of  the  Gulf  at  a  little  town  called  "La  En- 
senada  de  las  Palmas"  (The  Cove  of  Palms). 
There  were  only  three  or  four  families.  Here 
we  bought  water  for  our  horses  at  two  cents  a 
bucket.  A  few  miles  down  the  shore  was  Buena 
Vista,  a  small  town  by  the  sea.  It  was  not  a  bay, 
but  the  landing  was  such  that  small  crafts  landed 
there.  I  was  told  that  farther  down  the  shore 
was  a  fertile  valley  where  alfalfa  was  raised. 
From  what  I  heard  of  the  place,  it  was  a  nice 
valley.  From  here  we  traveled  an  inland  road 
that  passd  over  a  mesa,  at  least  ten  miles  long,  and 
then  down  a  mountain  into  the  large  valley  of 
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SANTIAGO 

Water  is  near  the  surface  here  and  in  some 
places  lagoons  or  springs  of  water  appear.  Sugar 
cane  grows  here  and  they  have  mills  to 'make  it 
into  "panocha",  cakes  like  maple  sugar.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  stock  ranches  scattered  over 
the  valley. 

They  live  all  up  and  down  this  country  just  as 
they  lived  a  hundred  years  ago.  One  woman  was 
beating  milk  into  butter  by  means  of  a  crock  and 
a  wooden  spoon.  I  told  them  about  making  a 
churn,  but  they  had  no  tools  to  do  it  with.  They 
have  no  wagon  roads  and  so  could  not  use  a 
wagon  nor  harness  if  they  had  one.  So  they  go 
horseback  and  pack  everything  on  the  backs  of 
donkeys  and  mules.  If  it  is  too  long  to  put  on  top 
they  lash  it  to  their  sides  and  drag  it.  They  are 
quite  expert  in  their  line  and  way  of  doing  things. 
They  follow  the  creek  bed  instead  of  cutting  out 
the  brush  and  making  a  road. 

We  had  no  money,  so  they  were  not  inclined  to 
bother  us,  although  one  night,  about  1  o'clock,  as 
I  lay  on  a  cot,  the  man  of  the  house  came  with  a 
light  and  held  it  in  my  face.  After  he  was  satis- 
fied that  I  was  fast  asleep,  he  went  all  through  my 
pockets  and  baggage,  but  found  nothing  he 
wanted.  This  may  be  a  little  digression  from  my 
purpose  to  write  only  a  description  of  the  coun- 
try, but  this,  too,  may  be  a  benefit  to  those  com- 
ing to  this  country.  I  sincerely  hope  that  condi- 
tions will  soon  be  changed  for  the  better. 

MIR  A  FLORES— (Look  at  the  Flowers) 
Another  day's  ride  brings  us  to  Mira  Flores. 
This  town,  which  is  inland  from  San  Jose  del 
Cabo  about  thirty  miles,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting places  in  this  country,  both  in  respect  to 
the  land  and  also  the  inhabitants.  Before  reach- 
ing there  we  passed  through  a  nice  valley,  well 
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wooded  with  tall  trees.  The  whole  country  is 
covered  with  trees  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  tall, 
but  these  trees  were  exceptionally  large  in  size, 
and  some  of  them  were  valuable  for  their  color- 
ing properties.  At  the  head  of  this  valley  was  a 
ranch  called  Aguas  Calientes  (Hot  Waters). 

Mira  Flores  is  on  a  creek,  or  what  is  called  a 
river.  Back  in  the  mountains  it  is  quite  a  stream, 
but  as  it  comes  down  into  the  valley  it  goes  into 
the  sand.  They  have  no  means  to  carry  the  water 
on  to  the  fertile  lands  below  because  the  duties 
on  pipe  and  the  cost  of  getting  it  there  is  too  great 
for  them.  They  have  not  learned  to  make  the 
clay  pipe. 

It  is  a  delightful  country  for  miles  around. 
Here  we  saw  the  largest  oak  tree  we  ever  saw. 
The  country  is  covered  with  oak  trees  scattered 
here  and  there. 

A  good  many  years  ago  three  English  sailor 
boys  came  from  their  ships  for  some  cause  to  this 
place.  They  liked  the  place  so  well  that  they 
stayed  and  married  native  women  and  raised  fam- 
ilies. Also  later  on  at  least  two  Americans  did 
likewise.  Although  all  these  have  grown  old  and 
died,  yet  they  have  left  a  white  race  that  are 
called  by  such  names  as  Robinson,  Collins,  Ken- 
nedy and  Hart.  They  are  pure  Mexicans,  as  far 
as  language  and  customs  are  concerned,  but  are 
English  and  American  in  looks,  and  they  have 
great  desires  that  the  Americans  come  in  and  set- 
tle up  the  country  and  bring  in  improvements  and 
that  a  railroad  be  put  through  to  that  place.  .By 
the  way,  we  found  this  sentiment  among  many  of 
the  better  class,  even  among  the  Mexicans.  At 
Santo  Domingo,  before  described,  the  daughter  of 
the  chief  woman  of  the  place,  a  fine  young  woman, 
and  the  school  teacher  of  the  place,  with  tears 
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running  down  her  cheeks,  told  us  how  she  longed 
for  a  better  condition  of  things  in  that  place. 
These  noble  people  at  Mira  Flores  said  these 
things  with  all  earnestness.  We  expressed  our 
mutual  desires  to  them  that  they  should  some  day 
realize  their  wish  and  desire. 

From  here  on  down  is  a  beautiful  broad  strip 
of  level  land,  separated  from  the  Gulf  by  a  long 
mountain.  Between  us  and  the  mountain  the  land 
was  basin-shaped.  From  where  we  traveled  we 
had  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  whole  country,  and 
it  was  a  charming  sight. 

Ten  miles  from  San  Jose  we  came  down  into 
the  valley  of  Santa  Anita.  Here  lived  a  Bohe- 
mian, married  to  a  Mexican.  In  fact,  he  had 
married  the  ranch.  It  was  a  fine  fruit  ranch  of 
all  kinds  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  trees.  I^e 
evidently  had  made  it  what  it  was.  Other  im- 
proved places  from  here  to  San  Jose  were  also 
due  to  foreign  blood.  We  do  not  wish  to  cast 
reflections  on  the  natives.  They  have  their  way 
of  living  and  it  was  the  same  way  they  had  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  unless  they  are  stirred  up  it 
will  be  the  same  a  hundred  years  to  come,  and 
the  possibilities  that  might  be  attained  in  that 
country  will  never  be  realized. 

The  river  come  sout  from  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Lazaro,  the  highest  mountain  in  that  country.  In 
times  of  a  flood,  it  is  a  mighty  stream,  but  in  dry 
weather  it  sinks  into  the  sand.  It  is  turned  out  of 
its  channel  and  made  to  flow  down  where  the 
land  is  less  sandy  and,  in  this  way,  the  water  is 
utilized. 

This  valley  extends  all  the  way  to  San  Jose, 
getting  quite  broad  and  flat  as  it  nears  the  Gulf. 
There  are  some  nice  fruit  and  cane  ranches  all 
along  and  panocha  mills,  but  nothing  is  done  in 
comparison  to  what  might  be  done. 

6844? 
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is  about  midway  between  Santa  Anita  and  San 
Jose.  It  may  have  from  five  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand inhabitants  scattered  along.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  built  on  the  edge  of  the  valley  for  two 
reasons  :  It  is  more  healthful,  as  chills  and  fevers 
are  quite  prevalent  in  the  lowlands ;  also  the  river 
is  liable  to  overflow,  as  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  and 
quite  a  number  were  drowned. 

SAN  JOS£ 

itself  is  built  on  a  mesa,  and  is  quite  a  good-sized 
town.  It  may  have  two  or  three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. This  part  of  the  country  is  in  the  torrid 
zone,  and  all  tropical  fruits  can  be  grown.  Prob- 
ably the  best  thing  that  can  be  produced  there  is 
the  sugar  cane.  No  doubt  this  will  eventually 
be  extensively  raised  here. 

Now  I  have  taken  the  reader  hastily  over  this 
part  of  the  country  where  we  have  actually  trav- 
eled. To  us  it  was  very  interesting.  I  have  said 
nothing  of  our  work  nor  the  entertainment  we 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants.  We 
can  say  that  in  most  every  case  it  was  hospit- 
able. We  traveled  over  the  best  or  most  inhabit- 
able part  of  the  country,  but  there  is  much  in 
the  mountains  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
which,  if  developed,  would  be  as  wonderful  as 
that  which  we  have  tried  to  describe.  To  us  it 
was  a  wonderful  country,  but  it  is  but  little  known 
to  the  outside  world,  although  it  was  inhabited 
before  Upper  California  was  inhabited. 
TODOS  SANTOS— (All  Saints) 

As  I  have  said  before,  Todos  Santos  is  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  peninsula.  Rising  on  a  gen- 
tle slope  from  around  the  bay  at  La  Paz,  on  the 
Gulf  side,  a  level  tract  of  land  extends  in  a  horse- 
shoe shape  clear  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  distance 
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of  from  sixty  to  eighty  miles.  Just  before  reach- 
ing the  Pacific  Coast  the  land  is  somewhat  hilly. 
We  might  say  that  the  toe  of  the- horseshoe  is 
just  about  where  the  road  separates  to  go  to 
Triumfo,  a  distance  from  La  Paz  of  about  forty 
miles,  and  the  opening  of  the  shoe  is  toward  Mag- 
dalena  Bay,  about  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
The  shooting  of  canon  at  Magdalena-can  be  heard 
at  La  Paz.  This  country  is  covered  with  trees 
and  cactus  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high  and  in 
wet  seasons  with  grass  from  one  foot  to  a  foot 
and  a  half  high.  The  trees  are  not  large,  except 
the  Cardones  (the  same  thing  as  the  Arizona 
Cactus)  and  these  are  very  tall  and  large  in  size. 
This  is  the  home  of  the  cactus.  It  grows  on  every 
hand,  not  much  low  cactus,  but  the  tree  kind. 

It-would  be  hard  to  tell  what  are  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  tract  of  land,  now  almost  wholly  unde- 
veloped. Thirty  years  ago  we  read  the  adver- 
tisements of  real  estate  men  concerning  Upper 
California.  We  thought  at  the  time  they  were 
wild  in  their  prophecies  of  its  advancement,  but 
this  land  exceeds  in  the  extent  of  its  level  land 
and  its  beauty  for  situation  and  the  beauty  of 
its  climate  that  of  the  southern  part  of  Upper 
California. 

On  the  road  beyond  the  Triunfo  road  we  found 
only  three  places  where  there  were  inhabitants. 
One  place  was  a  cattle  ranch  at  the  Tres  Marias 
(Three  Maries).  Another  place  was  where  there 
were  three  houses.  They  were  drawing  water 
with  a  horse.  For  a  bucket  they  used  a  big 
cowhide  bag.  A  rope  was  attached  to  it  running 
over  a  pully  and  attached  at  the  other  end  to  the 
horn  of  the  saddle.  A  boy  would  ride  the  horse, 
going  back  and  forth  as  each  bagful  was  raised. 

The  other  place  was  ten  miles  out  of  Todos 
Santos.  It  was  a  ranch  house  near  the  river  bed. 
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It  was  one  of  those  rivers  that  sometimes  has  con- 
siderable water,  but  soon  sinks  into  the  sand.  It 
is  all  the  better  for  this  country  that  there  is  not 
such  an  abundance  of  rain,  for  if  there  were  with 
the  hot  climate  there  would  be  such  an  abund- 
ance of  vegetation  it  would  be  a  very  unhealthful 
place  to  live.  As  it  is  it  is  very  healthful.  Here 
with  three  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  sunshine  in 
the  year  and  this  beautiful  country  and  water 
within  reach  in  the  ground,  it  w^ould  be  a  de- 
lightful country  for  a  whole  nation  of  people. 
The  soil  is  light  and  inclined  to  be  sandy,  yet  the 
roads  are  not  heavy  with  sand,  but  hard  enough 
for  good  traveling.  There  is  never  any  frost 
or  foe.  There  is  a  foe  and  cooler  climate  when 
trip  Pacific  Coact  is  reached. 

D'iring  the  w^ole  eighty  nrles  of  travel,  I  was 
charmed  and  delighted  and  often  stoT>pe^  a^d, 
looking  around,  T  would  exclaim  to  myself, 
"What  a  delVhtfnl  country  this  is!"  Near  the 
Pacific  side  the  rlamia^a  is  ^ound.  The  leaves  are 
gathered  and  shipped  to  New  York  and  other 
cities  and  sold  for  medicinal  purposes.  I  ha:ve 
not  so  much  faHh  in  its  medicinal  r>ror>erties,  but 
one  thing  is  certain  that  it  makes  a  pleasant  and 
harmless  tea. 

The  town  of  To^os  Santos  is  built  on  a  hill 
about  one  mile  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has 
about  one  thousand  inhabitants.  A  lanre  ravine 
from  one  to  two  miles.  Here  and  there  are 
sprites  of  water.  Here  it  is  claimed  grows  the 
sweetest  sugar  cane  that  can  be  found  anywhere. 
The  whole  ravine  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
cane  raising.  It  is  also  fine  for  sweet  potatoes 
and  Irish  r>otafoes.  In  fact  it  is  fine  for  anything 
and  only  its  limited  extent  keeps  it  from  being 
the  warden  spot  of  the  world. 

The  oldest  inhabitants  have  no  record  of  where 
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they  came  from,  and  many  have  never  been  ten 
miles  from  the  town.  One  old  man  told  me  that 
.  his  forefathers  came  from  San  Jose  del  Cabo, 
but  he  had  never  been  there.  San  Jose  is  only 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  that  place. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  climate 
between  here  and  the  gulf  side.  The  cool  breezes 
make  it  continually  cool.  The  cane  is  wholly 
made  into  panocha,  as  there  is  no  refinery  in 
this  place.  The  panocha  is  hauled  to  La  Paz 
with  ox  teams  and  mule  teams.  Although  it  is  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  yet  because  it  has  no  harbor 
it  cannot  be  shipped  by  water.  The  shore  is 
<rery  abrupt  and  very  dangerous  because  of  the 
loose  sand.  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  place  south 
of  here  in  the  mountains  where  there  is  a  fine 
place  for  cattle  raising,  where  apples  grow  and 
where  it  is  cold  enough  for  a  frost. 

To  one  traveling  alone  in  this  country  and 
being  unaccustomed  to  their  ways  it  puts  him  on 
his  nerves,  so  to  speak,  when  he  meets  a  man 
not  too  pleasant  looking  armed  with  a  long  knife 
in  his  belt.  But  I  found  oftentimes  a  real  friend 
in  such,  and  some  who  have  said  they  would  see 
me  again  I  have  seen  to  it  that  a  good  safe  dis- 
tance was  between  me  and  them  before  they 
would  have  time  to  see  me  again. 

NORTH  OF  LA  PAZ 

I  have  already  spoken  of  San  Ignacio,  Puri- 
sima  and  Comnndu,  which  lie  inland  from  the 
gulf,  so  I  will  briefly  mention  the  places  along 
the  coast  of  the  gulf.  I  am  quite  certain  I  can- 
not do  them  justice ;  first,  because  my  interest 
in  them  was  not  very  great,  and  second,  be- 
cause I  only  had  a  passing  knowledge  of  them. 
This,  too,  is  why  the  common  traveler  takes  so 
little  interest  in  Lower  California,  thinking  it 
is  all  like  this.  But  whoever  carefully  reads  this 
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book  will  know  better.  These  towns  are  about 
the  only  ones  the  traveler  sees  when  traveling 
on  the  boat.  The  coast  is  rough  and  mountain- 
ous and  hardly  room  enough  for  a  town. 

Santa  Rosalia,  a  French  mining  town,  Mulege 
and  two  or  three  other  little  hamlets,  noted  for 
their  figs  and  dates  are  about  all  that  one  can 
speak  of.  The  Salt  island  and  Turtle  island  and 
Shark  (Tiberon)  island  (where  the  wild  Yaquis 
live),  and  others  are  of  interest  and  may  in  the 
future  become  of  considerable  interest.  This  part 
has  been  the  most  important  part  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, historically  speaking.  The  capital  was 
located  here,  but  now  it  has  become  obsolete  and 
probably  will  be  for  some  time  to  come.  How- 
ever, it  has  one  thing  in  its  favor,  and  this  is  what 
has  made  it  what  it  is :  it  has  still  water,  owing 
to  the  islands  that  lie  along  the  shore,  making  a 
good  harbor. 

CONCLUSION 

I  do  not  know  what  more  I  can  say.  I  have  tried 
to  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate,  and  in  doing  so 
it  seems  I  have  not  given  as  good  an  impression 
as  it  deserves.  Some  may  go  to  Lower  California 
and  say  it  is  not  as  I  have  described  it.  But  if 
they  will  go  over  the  places  that  I  have  described 
they  will  not  be  disappointed  in  what  I  have  told 
them.  I  have  told  it  just  as  it  has  come  to  my 
mind  and  with  a, view  to  truthfully  inform  any 
worthy  inquirer.  Men  who  are  greedy  to  gobble 
up  the  land  to  feather  their  own  nests  need  not 
seek  me  for  information,  as  I  probably  could  be 
of  no  benefit  to  them.  I  am  interested  in  giving 
information  to  those  who  wish  to  make  Lower 
California  their  home  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time. 

I  have  known  several  parties  who  have  started 
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in  singly,  that  is,  one  family,  and  nearly  all  have 
made  a  failure.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  too  great 
an  undertaking*  for  one  family  alone  with  the 
odds  that  are  against  them.  Then  they  start  m 
without  having  any  experience  of  how  to  dc  in 
that  particular  climate  and  soil.  One  man  made 
a  big  failure  on  this  line.  He  was  going  to  show 
the  natives  how  to  raise  watermelons  in  the 
summer  time.  He  made  a  bi.e  f-'-i  re  f 
became  discouraged  and  went  away.  They  have 
to  learn  the  season  for  things.  One  man,  with 
his  wife  and  two  children,  put  in  quite  an  effort 
in  one  of  the  finest  places  but  far  from  any 
inhabitant.  He  did  a  lot  of  work,  but  before 
he  realized  anything  for  his  labor  others,  who 
were  jealous  of  his  labors,  opposed  him,  and 
he  became  discouraged,  went  to  the  United  States 
on  a  visit,  and  never  came  back.  It  probably 
was  the  wisest  course. 

When  this  country  is  ready  for  inhabitants,  col- 
onies of  men  and  women  should  go  with  the  idea 
of  staying,  and  they  should  not  go  under  the 
guarantee  of  those  who  proved  themselves  false, 
but  under  the  guarantee  that  they  will  be  pro- 
tected by  their  home  government  and  have  the 
liberty  to  protect  themselves  and  not  be  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  wolves  who  seek  to  fleece  them. 

The  land  is  cheao.  from  one  to  three  dollrrs 
per  acre,  but  a  clear  title  is  hard  to  get.  An 
Englishman  at  La  Paz  bought  fourteen  thousand 
acres  of  fine  level  land  at  the  head  of  tre  b?.y 
for  one  dollar  per  acre,  but  he  had  lawsuits  and 
paid  out  much  more  to  professed  owners  to  quiet 
title.  He  finally  was  glad  to  sell  it  for  ah^uf  t^e 
same  price.  These  are  some  of  the  things  to 
face. 

The  subject  of  irrigation  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  everything  has  to  be  raised  in  the  cool 
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part  of  the  year   (that  is,  in  the  southern  por- 
tion), and  there  is  no  rain  at  this  season. 

Lower  California  is  the  prospective  country 
for  the  near  future.  A  general  flowing  to  that 
country  like  it  was  to  Upper  California  is  what 
will  build  it  up.  I  was  among  the  first  to  come 
to  Los  Angeles  when  they  began  to  boom  the 
place.  Advertising  it  was  the  means  of  getting 
the  people  here.  I  remember  that  a  Methodist 
preacher  did  much  to  get  the  people  here.  He 
wrote  a  book  on  Southern  California.  It  may 
be  I  may  have  the  same  honor  in  regard  to  Lower 
California.  Like  him,  at  least,  I  am  just  writ- 
ing convictions  without  seeking  any  material 
interest  other  than  the  humble  sale  of  my  little 
book  and  a  big  desire  for  the  real  advance  of 
Lower  California. 

B.  F.  ELLIOTT, 
Castellar  Street. 
,  Los  Angeles  City. 
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